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Fourth Report on Activities of the 82nd Congress 


U.M.T.—Three Possibilities 


The House Committee on Armed Services, by a vote 
of 27 to 7, has approved a military training bill (an 
amended H.R. 5904) that in the main adopts the recom- 
mendations of the National Security Training Commis- 
sion with respect to a “code of conduct,” but still does 
not set the time when U.M.T. would go into effect. At 
this writing it is expected that the House will open debate 
on or about February 25. The situation with respect to 
the legislation is both vague and complicated. The back- 
ground is as follows: 

Public Law 51, effective June 19, 1951, provided that 
universal military training should go into effect, and 
young men should be inducted into a National Security 
Training Corps, only when the President or Congress 
should reduce or eliminate the period of active military 
service (24 months) required by law of those who had 
not attained the “19th anniversary of the day of their 
birth.” The President was authorized in the same law, 
“whether or not a state of war exists, to select and induct 
in the National Security Training Corps . . . such num- 
bers as may be required to further the purposes of this 
title.” 

It was provided further that induction into the National 
Security Training Corps may be at age 18, with permis- 
sion to volunteer with consent of parents at age 17, for 
a period of six months’ training. The pay was set at $30 
a month. 

But Congress further provided that no person could 
be inducted into the Training Corps until a code of con- 
duct should be enacted into law, and that a code should 
be recommended to Congress by the National Security 
Training Commission, established by Public Law 51. 
Thus while large sections of the public press assumed 
that Congress had practically completed action on U.M.T., 
Congress was actually giving itself another opportunity 
to look at the matter. The law of 1951 provided that 
some action must be taken within 45 legislative days fol- 
lowing the convening of Congress on January 8. With 
a five-day week for Congress, this means about March 
10. The matter is “privileged,” meaning that any mem- 
ber may call for debate at any time after a bill is reported. 

The action of the Committee still, however, leaves it 
to the President, or Congress by later action, to reduce 
the period of military service and thus actually put U.M.T. 
into operation. 

There appear to be three possibilities: 


A. To adopt the bill as reported by the Committee. 

B. To adopt the bill amended to reduce the present 
requirement of 24 months of military service for persons 
liable to the draft. This would put U.M.T. into operation, 

C. To reject the Committee’s recommendations with 
respect to a “code of conduct,” and thus nullify the pro- 
visions of Public Law 51 with respect to U.M.T. 

Among the various provisions of the bill are the fol- 
lowing: A member of the National Security Training 
Corps would not be a member of the armed forces and 
thus not subject to combat duty. In addition to compensa- 
tion, the member would be permitted to apply for al- 
lowance for dependents. He would be covered by insur- 
ance against injury, but would not be eligible for the 
benefits now available to veterans of the armed services. 

A section would make the provisions of previous law 
with respect to conscientious objectors applicable to per- 
sons liable for induction into the Training Corps, with 
the further provision “that if the objector is found to be 
conscientiously opposed to participation in noncombatant 
training in the Corps, the civilian work which he shall be 
required to perform, in lieu of induction into the Corps, 
shall be for a period equal to the period of training in 
the Corps.” 


Ethical Standards in Government 


The report of the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of which Paul H. 
Douglas, Ill., is chairman, entitled Ethical Standards tn 
Government, was quoted at length in INFORMATION SERV- 
ice, November 17, 1951. The recommendations with 
respect to legislation, not noted in detail in that issue, 
now stand as follows: 

S.J.Res.101, to establish a Commission on Ethics in 
Government, is on the Senate calendar. The Commis- 
sion would be composed of 15 persons, of whom nine 
shall be “from private life,” four from among members 
of Congress, and two from among government employes. 
The proposed commission would have two purposes : 

1. To make a thorough study of “the moral standards 
of official conduct of officers and employes of the United 
States”; of “the effect thereon of the moral standards in 
business and political activity of persons and groups do- 
ing business with the government or seeking to influence 
public policy and administration ; and, in relation thereto, 
the moral standards generally prevailing in society which 
condition the conduct of public affairs or which affect 
the strength and unity of the nation.” 
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2. “To make recommendations for the improvement, 
and maintenance at a high level, of the moral standards of 
official conduct of officers and employes of the United 
States and of all persons who participate in or are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of public affairs.” 

The commission would be required to report within 
two vears and would “cease to exist” thirty days after 
filing its final report. 

$.2293, a bill to establish a code for official conduct of 
officers and employes in the executive branch of the 
government, is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Pat. MeCarran, Nev., chairman, This measure contains 
a long list of activities that would be regarded as “im- 
proper conduct.” Among the improper activities would be 
for any officer or employe: 

“(a) to engage, directly or indirectly, in any personal 
business transaction or private arrangement for personal 
profit which accrues from or is based upon his official 
position or authority or upon confidential information 
which he gains by reason of such position or authority ; 

“¢b) to accept, directly or indirectly, any valuable gift, 
favor, or service from any person with whom he trans- 
acts business on behali of the United States; 

“(c) to discuss or consider future employment by any 
person outside the government with whom he is transact- 
ing business on behalf of the United States ; 

“(d) to divulge confidential commercial or economic 
information to any unauthorized person, or to release 
any such information in advance of the time prescribed 
for its authorized release; or 

“(e) to become unduly involved, through frequent or 
expensive social engagements, with any person outside 
the government with whom he transacts business on he- 
half of the United States.” 

Violators might be “summarily” dismissed by executive 
heads of agencies concerned. 

In another section it would be made improper conduct 
for any officer or employe who grants contracts, loans, 
subsidies, rates, permits, or certificates, to participate 
in any official decision affecting any person formerly 
employing him, or with whom he had any economic in- 
terest within two prior years. Violators might be “sum- 
marily’ dismissed by the executive heads of the agencies 
concerned. 

It would be improper conduct for any former officer 
or employe of the executive branch to appear “at any 
time” before the government agency formerly employing 
him with respect to any case or matter with which he was 
directly connected while an officer or employe. A violator 
might be barred by the executive head of an agency in- 
volved from further appearance before the agency for 
such a period as the executive should deem proper. 

It would be improper conduct for any former employe 
or officer of certain grade or status in the executive 
branch to appear before the government agency formerly 
employing him, as the representative of any person out- 
side the government for a period of two years after the 
termination of his service as an officer or employe. A 
violator might be barred by the executive heads of an 
agency involved from further appearances for such period 
as the executive should deem proper. 

S.2284, requiring members of Congress, and certain 
other officers and employes of the United States, and 
certain officials of political parties, to file statements dis- 
closing the amount and sources of their incomes, the 
value of their assets, and their dealings in securities 


and commodities. It is referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, Carl Hayden, Ariz., chairman, 

The subcommittee also recommends bills to amend 
criminal laws in reference to bribery and graft, and 
claims against the government, which have not been intro- 
duced at this writing. 


Bill to Repeal Import Limitation Defeated 


As this is written, the Senate has voted down $.2104, 
introduced by Burnet R. Maybank, S. C., chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. The 
bill would have repealed a section of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act as amended in 1951 requiring the placing 
of an embargo on fats, oils (not petroleum), peanuts, 
butter, cheese and other dairy products, rice and rice 
products, after June 30, 1952, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines that the volume of imports im- 
pairs domestic production levels or reduces them below 
those of 1951, or interferes with orderly domestic stor- 
ing or marketing of these commodities, or results in any 
unnecessary burden on expenditures under the Govern- 
ment price support program. One practical effect of the 
Act of 1951 was that limits were soon placed on the 
volume of imports of cheese from Denmark. 

The section of the Defense Production Act was soon 
recognized as a negation of the foreign economic policy 
of the United States as a participant in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, also contrary to the 
preachments of American officials to the countries re- 
ceiving Marshall Plan aid to the effect that the European 
countries should earn dollars by increasing their exports. 

The particular provision was apparently passed as a 
result of the lobbying of only one group of the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States. The Committee on Banking 
and Currency assembled data on the issue and recom- 
mended repeal. The Farmers Union and the American 
farm Bureau Federation both recommended repeal. 
Formal memoranda opposing the objectionable section 
were received by the Department of State from Canada, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, and 
Switzerland. Protests also came from Australia, Argen- 
tina, and Norway. The Des Moines Register in an edito- 
rial, October 22, 1951, called the section an illustration of 
“agriculture cutting its own throat.” “Trade is a two-way 
street.” The embargo of dairy imports “hurts certain 
elements of the dairy industry itself. The United States 
has developed a large export trade in dried milk products 
in the last several years.” This market, contended The 
Register, can only be held by offering a market for dollar- 
earning imports into the United States. 


Revision of Immigration Statutes 


S.2550, reported favorably by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, would repeal all the immigration and na- 
tionality laws and enact a complete code which continues 
certain previous statutes, revises others, and adds new 
matter. It is one of the longest and most technical 
measures ever to reach Congress. It is difficult to under- 
stand unless one also knows the numerous statutes at 
present in force, and it is probably well understood by few 
people in Washington. 

Among many other things, this measure contains the 
following provisions : 

A new system of selective immigration within the 
quota system, which would be maintained substantially 
as at present, would be established. A quota would be 
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granted to 85 nations and “quota areas,” and the Com- 
mittee states that discriminations based solely on race 
would be removed. Up to 50 per cent of the quota would 
be available to immigrants whose services, ‘‘as determined 
by the Attorney General,” were urgently needed in the 
United States and would be beneficial to our economy and 
culture. The next 30 per cent of the quota would be al- 
located for issuance of visas to parents of citizens of the 
United States; and then 20 per cent to spouses and chil- 
dren of alien residents of the United States. Persons 
not in these three categories would not be eligible for 
entry until the priorities noted above were met. A mini- 
mum quota of 100 persons per vear would be granted, 
and Japan, for example, would be included among the 
nations with an annual quota. 

Modifications would be made of the present non-quota 
classes. For example, professors and foreign students, 
now so classed, would be removed from this category. 
The Committee believes that professors should qualify 
under the selective system, and students are classified as 
“non-immigrants” in the bill. Ministers of religion whose 
services are wanted by a bona fide religious organization 
are classed among non-quota immigrants. 

Among aliens who might not be admitted would be 
members of a communist and other totalitarian party, but 
the door for certain of the penitents appears to be open. 
There would be no exclusion of a person formerly a 
member of such a party if his membership was involuntary, 
or if he was under 16 years of age, or if he became a 
member to secure employment or food rations, or if for the 
five years prior to his application for a visa he was ac- 
tively opposed to the ideology of such. This wording is in 
large part similar to Public Law 14, 1951, amending the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950—the McCarran 
Act—which amendment was summarized in this SERVICE, 
September 22, 1951. 

The provisions with respect to naturalization generally 
follow the Nationality Act of 1940. The Committee’s bill 
provides that a person applying for naturalization would 
be required, when taking the oath of allegiance, to promise 
to bear arms on behalf of the United States when re- 
quired by law, and to perform non-combatant service in 
the armed services when required by law, and to perform 
work of national importance under civilian direction when 
required by law. The Committee states that since the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Girouard vy. United States, 
in 1946, the promise to bear arms may be excluded from 
the oath of allegiance. 

A somewhat similar bill, H.R.5678, just reported favor- 
ably by the House Committee on the Judiciary, provides 
for an oath of allegiance in which the word “or” is used 
instead of the underscored “and” above. H.R.5678, spon- 
sored by Francis E. Walter, Pa., is also an omnibus 
measure. It is in several respects less restrictive than the 
Senate bill, and appears to be preferred by the advocates 
of a more liberal immigration policy. The House bill might 
reach the stage of debate before the Senate measure. 


Ambassador to Vatican City 


President Truman has several times announced recently 
that he intends to submit another name in place of that 
of General Clark to be “ambassador plenipotentiary to 
the State of Vatican City.” General Clark asked that his 
name be withdrawn because of the public controversy that 
followed the submission of the nomination by the Presi- 
dent in the closing hours of the first session of the 82nd 
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Congress in 1951. Because no action was taken by the 
Senate, the nomination was returned to the White House. 
Certain of the issues raised were explored in INFORMATION 
SERVICE, December 1, 1951. 


The IWetbacks 


The Senate has passed and sent to the House $.1851, a 
bill which would tighten control over the illegal move- 
ment of Mexican nationals into the United States. The 
bill is in the hands of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, manuel Celler, N. Y., chairman. The term wet- 
back is now applied to all Mexicans illegally in the United 
States, although originally it applied only to the persons 
who waded across shallow portions of the Rio Grande 
River. The border patrols have been inadequate to deal 
with a large movement of people, believed to number as 
many as half a million, perhaps more, persons annually. 

The present bill would make it illegal to transport or 
harbor a wetback. The Senate voted down an amendment 
introduced by Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, which 
would have provided a penalty for “knowingly” employ- 
ing a wetback. 


Migratory Labor 


Hubert H. Humphrey, Minn., chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, has opened hearings on the recommendations of the 
President's Commission on Migratory Labor, summarized 
in this Service, May 26, 1951. This subcommittee is ex- 
pected to consider legislation only in its own field, but 
the hearings are also providing an opportunity for further 
consideration of the recommendations of the Commission. 

At one of the sessions Senator Humphrey and Senator 
Morse of Oregon referred to the condition of migratory 
laborers as a national disgrace. 


Federal Aid for Education 


No hearings have been held on H.R.4468, introduced 
by Graham A. Barden, chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. The bill would authorize grants- 
in-aid to the states of $314,500,000 annually for the sup- 
port of public schools. Funds might not be used for the 
benetit of private schools, nor for auxiliary services such 
as transportation, text-books, or health services for any 
pupils. The funds might be used for salaries of teachers, 
supervisers, and maintenance of buildings of public 
schools. See this Service, September 22, 1951, for earlier 
data. 


School Contruction 


“School housing” is reported by many educators to be 
one of their most critical problems. For some years there 
has been discussion of federal aid for construction of 
school buildings. 

Cleveland M. Bailey, W. Va., introduced H.R.4545, 
authorizing “federal assistance to the states and territories 
in the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities.” The specific sums would be determined 
later by the Congress for a period of three fiscal years. 
Funds would be apportioned to the states according to the 
population of school age and per capita income. The states 
with the lowest per capita income would be required to 
pay 40 per cent and the federal government 60 per cent 
of new construction; the ratio to be paid by the other 
states would vary according to their per capita income, 
and the most favored states would pay 60 per cent and the 
federal government 40 per cent. 
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The bill is pending before the House Committee on 
Iducation and Labor, Graham Barden, N. C., chairman. 
‘The Committee has other bills on the same subject. 

Meanwhile, a survey of needs is under way, having 
been authorized by Public Law 815 of the 81st Congress. 
Out of this is expected a report to Congress that will pro- 
vide a “iactual basis for further consideration.” 


Schools in Critical Defense Areas 


resident Truman vetoed H.R.5411, a bill authorizing 
federal grants for construction of schools providing “free 
public education” in the critical defense areas because of 
an amendment added by the Senate sanctioning segrega- 
tion in schools in these areas. 


Statehood for Territories 


The House of Representatives has in recent years voted 
favorably on bills providing statehood for both Alaska 
and [iawaii, but the Senate never debated them. It is 
understood that debate is opposed by a number of sena- 
tors from Southern states, because it is believed that the 
addition of four new senators might bring to the Senate 
persons favorable to civil rights legislation, or to organized 
labor. 

The status of the bills in the present Congress is as 
follows: 

H.R.1493, E. L. Bartlett, delegate from Alaska; re- 
ferred to Committee on Public Lands, John R. Murdock, 
Ariz., chairman. 

S.50, Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming, providing for 
statehood for Alaska. On the Senate calendar. 


H.R.49, Joseph R. Farrington, delegate from Hawaii ; 


referred to Committee on Public Lands, John R. Mur- 
dock, Ariz., chairman. 

S.49, Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming, providing for 
statehood for Hawaii. On the Senate calendar. 


Divorce Measure 


The Senate Committee on the Judiciary has reported 
out S$.1331, a bill that would “implement the full faith 
and credit clause of the constitution” with respect to 
divorces. The measure, a brief one, would provide that a 
decree of divorce rendered in one state must be given full 
faith and credit in every other state as a dissolution of 
such marriage, provided, however, that certain standards 
are met, as follows: 

“1. The decree is final as to the issue of divorce ; 

“2, The decree is valid in the state where rendered ; 

“3. The decree contains recitals setting forth that the 
jurisdictional prerequisites of such state to the granting 
of the divorce have been met; and 

“4. The state wherein the decree was rendered was the 
last state wherein the spouses were domiciled together 
as husband and wife, or the defendant in the proceeding 
for divorce was personally subject to the jurisdiction of 
the state wherein the decree was rendered or appeared 
generally in the proceedings therefor.” 

The Committee comments in Report No. 1156 that “it 
has long been obvious that something needed to be done 
to bring a degree of order out of the present chaotic 
situation with respect to divorce in this country.” 


Senate Rules 


The Senate Committee on Rules has reported favor- 
ably S.Res.203, which, in practical terms, would enable 
the Senate to limit debate more easily than under present 


rules. Now debate can only be limited by a favorable 
vote of two-thirds of the entire membership. The reso- 
lution now approved by the Committee would provide 
for limitation by a vote of two-thirds of those present and 
voting. But a move to consider the resolution on the floor 
will be subject to the current rules, and may cause lengthy 
debate. 


Extension of Economic Controls 


Burnet R. Maybank, S. C., has introduced $.2594, to 
extend the present provisions of the Defense Production 
Act and of the Housing and Rent Act from June 30, 1952, 
until June 30, 1953. The bill is referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which Mr. Maybank is ¢hair- 

Clergy Fares on Air Lines 

Homer F. Capehart, Ind., for himself and fifteen other 
Senators from both parties, has introduced $.2592, which 
would permit the air lines to grant “free or reduced rate 
transportation to ministers of religion.” The measure is 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Edwin C. Johnson, Col., chairman. 

An identical bill is H.R.6424, introduced by Victor 
Wickersham, Okla., which is referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and l‘oreign Commerce, Robert Crosser, 
Ohio, chairman. 

The situation with respect to the air lines is different 
from that affecting the railroads. The Interstate Com- 
merce .\ct of 1887 provided that nothing in the Act should 
interfere with the right of the railways to grant trans- 
portation at reduced rates to ministers of religion. The 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 specifically names several 
groups, e.g. physicians and nurses traveling to a disaster, 
that may receive transportation on air lines at reduced 
rates. Therefore, it has been recognized that only an act 
of Congress could authorize the air lines to grant reduced 
rates to clergymen. 

The attitude of the officials of the air lines would also 
be important, even if Congress should act favorably on 
this measure. They would have the same problem of se- 
lection, as have the railroads, which have their clergy 
bureaus. 


The Tax on Gamblers 


The Revenue Act of 1951 levied a tax on the gross 
transactions of gamblers. This provision was passed in 
spite of the protest of Senator Kefauver and others who 
had investigated gambling and its effects on government. 
Gamblers are now required to pay a tax of ten per cent 
on their total business. 

Reports of Internal Revenue officials, summarized in 
the New York Times, February 1, 1952, indicate that 
8,913 gamblers had purchased the “tax stamps” required 
by law in December, compared with 1,556 gamblers in 
November. But most of the operators are reported to be 
relatively small. Total tax revenues were reported to be 
$582,504 through December. It is estimated, according 
to the item in the Times, that about 90 per cent of the 
gamblers have cither turned to other pursuits or are not 
complying with the law. 


Correction: The article on the Yugoslav Conference in 
last week’s issue contained an error as to the date of the 
conference, which was in the official document quoted. 
The Conference was held in October, 1951. 
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